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of study, commit the folly of neglecting the testimony of history as to the 
way great teachers have taught and men of great attainments have 
learned. The week's program of S. T. Coleridge in Christ's Hospital is 
given in full — an astonishing array of Latin and Greek tasks with a 
sprinkling of exercises in theme-writing, verse-making, and speaking in 
EngUsh. The writer next compares the equipment of the young person 
of today who has had training in Greek and Latin — particularly Greek — 
with that of him who has not. He declares the former superior in respect 
not only of command gained over the elements of expression but of grasp 
of the larger details of composition, taste, ability to detect false logic 
or cheap sentiment, the varied knowledge given by the great ancient 
literatures — in short, in respect of power to interpret human discourse 
and to assimilate humanizing ideas. He considers it wise to assume that 
there is no sharp cleavage between the disciplinary and the cultural 
values of the classics. Finally, he calls upon those who think with him 
to rise in revolt and demolish their opponents, who are "innumerous 
but unorganized." Signs of hope abound; for the cause is growing in 
the East and has never been lost in the South; and "in matters of 
education the Middle West is imitative." 
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SOME NEW ENGLISH BOOKS' 

In spite of the reiterated assertion that we must write the word 
"failure" after all our attempts to improve the English of our pupils by 
making them study grammar, textbooks built up with granmiar as a 
basis for composition continue to appear. Mr. Wilcox's books are the 
latest, and they attack the problem with intelligence. The fundamental 
idea is that the technique of composition must be taught incidentally, 
that the child must learn to construct good sentences, to secure sentence 
variety and emphasis, to spell, to use capitals, and to construct para- 
graphs while he is in the act of writing or studying something of interest 
to him. Hence a wide range of the child's interests appears in the books, 
and talking and writing about them is in every case the means of teach- 
ing some detail of effective expression. Rhetoric, simple and untechni- 
cal, has its share of attention; but grammar receives the principal 
emphasis. 

^ Daily EngUsh Lessons. Book One and Book Two. By Willis H. Wilcox. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1914. 
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Logically enough, the first book begins with material dear to the 
child heart — in this case a talk about an interesting picture; then comes 
an analysis of a story about the picture, then the story itself, and finally 
two or three lessons about the sentence as a whole. These steps make 
a cycle which is repeated again and again, with variation as to the num- 
ber of steps, the character of literary material, and the method of pres- 
entation of new points of grammar. Some books which are supposed 
to carry out a similar scheme have too little grammar in them, but this 
has enough for pupils in the middle grades, and it is presented in an easy 
and practical way. 

The advanced book, for the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, is 
built upon the first, is arranged in similar cycles, and is suppUed with a 
sufficient amount of literary and artistic material of a kind to stimulate 
the youthful mind, but is much more advanced in its treatment of 
grammar. Incidentally it may be remarked that the terminology used 
is judiciously selected from that adopted by the National Education 
Association in 1913. There is a gradual approach to the more difficult 
phases of the subject, and there is a constant endeavor to make the 
instruction in grammar serviceable in writing. Here and there the 
reader finds such headings as "Variety through Arrangement," "The 
Inverted Sentence," "Selecting Adjectives," "Supplying Modifiers," 
"Placing Modifiers," "Arrangement for Sound," "A Story for the Study 
of the Participial Phrase," "Variety in the Arrangement of the Subject," 
and "Correct Forms of Verbs." There is, too, provision for testing the 
matter of improvement in linguistic skill. One lesson is "Write the 
story you told yesterday and see how much better you can tell it when 
you write it. Go over it carefully after it is written and see whether 
you cannot improve some of the sentences by changing the order of the 
subject and the predicate." All this is based upon a very different 
principle from one still held by many — that effectiveness and accuracy 
in expression can be gained merely by writing and writing and writing; 
the author understands well enough that however well a few people with 
the natural gift of language can improve their English by much reading 
and writing, the mass of mankind can do so by one means only— a careful 
linguistic training. The problem is to give the training in a way adapted 
to the child mind; and we believe that in the solution of the problem 
the author of these books has had a great measure of success. 

It is easy, of course, to raise questions of faults and insufficiencies, 
as it is in the case of any book— so differently do different teachers think 
out the same problem. One wonders, for example, whether there is 
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really suffident means of applying principles of grammar to the pupil's 
own composition, that is, whether it is not sometimes merely assumed 
that a principle studied will fix itself in the practice of the child. A little 
more classroom ingenuity applied to the problem would have added more 
devices to those already used, and the result would probably then be 
more secure. The assumption, too, that every class can master just one 
lesson a day, as the books provide, is open to doubt. Doubt rises also 
when one reads the second part of the second book, in which there is an 
attempt to instruct the child in the nature of ideas and their classifica- 
tion into subjects of thought, attributes, and ideas of relationships. In 
spite of his gradual and concrete approach to the subject, the author 
cannot help being too psychological. Such a generalization as "A thought 
is the assertion in our mind of the relationship of an attribute to an 
object of thought, or a question about this relationship" is not likely to 
fimd a very firm lodgment in the mind of a boy of the motor type, nor 
to be of very much service to those children who fiind it vaguely stirring 
in the fringe of their understandings. These doubts may or may not 
be dispelled by the test of use in the classroom, which is a more severe 
and decisive test than the judgment of any critic. 

Cyrus Lauron Hooper 
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